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TALENT 


Tue growing recognition of the nature 
and significance of individual differences 
is one of the achievements of modern sci- 
ence. The conception of talent is therefore 
coming to play an important role in eduea- 
tion and practical life. Educators are tak- 
ing the natural endowments of the child 
into account in the guidance of mental de- 
velopment; society, industry and art are 
becoming alert to the problem of finding 
and encouraging the individual in aceord- 
ance with his fitness for the job. 


THE RESOURCEFULNESS OF HUMAN NATURE 


Selection in the hereditary constitution. 
In the very act of conception literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of human varieties are 
represented by the number of sperm avail- 
able, each in itself an hereditary pattern; 
but only one survives by entering the 
ripened ovum. Thus in this mechanism of 
heredity there is a survival of one heredi- 
tary organization and a rejection of thou- 
sands of competitive rivals which might 
presumably have been equally complete 
and competent carriers of family heredi- 
tary traits. Only one of the many thou- 
sands of possible variants of the species 
survives to determine the hereditary con- 
stitution of the new individual which is 
launched in the act of conception and is a 
carrier of all that can be transmitted 
through heredity. Here is the first step 
in the emergence of the individual as dif- 
ferent from all other individuals. 


By 
CARL E. SEASHORE 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The ravages of the fetal life run havoe 
with many of these resources of the indi- 
vidual as launched in the germ cell, par- 
ticularly in the way of degeneration or 
destruction of many of the elements in the 
genetic constitution through the operation 
of ravishing forces in the environment of 
the embryo, so that at birth the resources 
of the infant are much more restricted than 
they were in the original hereditary endow- 
ment. Some elements in the hereditary 
constitution have been reinforced by favor- 
able conditions and others have been 
weakened or destroyed by an unfavorable 
prenatal environment. 

Yet at birth the normal child is endowed 
with a marvelously rich constitution in the 
form of a psychophysie organism more or 
less ready to function in all aspects of hu- 
man For every organ or element 
of an organ in the body, there is a mechan- 


power. 


ism providing for its function and a cor- 
responding tendeney for it to develop. 

At birth 
begins a process of selection and rejection, 


Environmental reinforcements. 


determined in part by the strength or 
the trait, but di- 
rected mainly by a reinforcing or restrict- 


weakness of inherited 


ing environment. Only a minute portion 
of the fabulously rich resources for human 
development are selected and favored in 
progressive determination of the personal- 
ity of the growing child. The law of sur- 
vival of the fittest here begins to operate. 


It would be quite possible by a process 
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child favor 


any one of hundreds of lines of specializa- 


of intensive development to 
tion in development if that were desirable. 
It would thus be possible to take the nor- 
mal child and develop an extraordinary 
mathematical ability, a fabulous exhibition 
of a given type of memory, an astonish- 
ingly early development of artistic talent 
and judgment or a physical contortionist 
vigor and 


extraordinary physical 


Within such general fields 


with 
muscular skills. 
of human power, there are countless lines 
of specialization which may be selected for 
development at the sacrifice of other ele- 
For- 
tunately for the development of the nor- 
ehild 


operate; 


ments in the organism as a whole. 
pressures for distortion 
but, talent 


manifests itself, there is a strong tendency 


mal such 


rarely when early 
to reinforce this by favorable recognition 
and opportunities for exercise if the en- 
vironment is favorable. 
Environmental restrictions. The univer- 
sal and far more significant factor that 
The 


normal child, we may say, has hundreds 


operates is of a negative character. 


of thousands of possibilities for personal 
but 
only a 


due to environmental 


comparatively 


development ; 
restrictions small 
number of these ‘‘seeds’’ are given oppor- 
tunity to root and come to foliage and 
fruitage. This is true not only of the very 
narrow range of outlets in primitive life 
but also at the higher culture levels. At 
every turn in the child’s environment, we 
find the 
imagination, intelligence, logical memory, 
adaptation, 


restrictions upon exercise of 


emotional adjustment, social 
evood taste and will power in general. 

The value of selection and restriction. 
Let us not the environment too 


much because, even for mere survival, a 


blame 


radical process of selection is necessary in 
order to prevent chaotic and self-destruc- 
tive conditions on account of the massive- 
ness of the attempted development. One 


of the advantages of environmental re- 
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striction in development is that it makes it 
possible for the child to adjust himself to 
the restricted spheres of life which operate 
at his culture level or in his racial heredity. 

Take, for example, the advantage of a 


limited memory. The organism has the 
capacity for registering every environ- 


mental impression made upon it through 
the senses and every association centrally 
initiated. But the ability to raise these 
experiences to the conscious level and store 
them in conscious memory would result in 
instant insanity. It is a blessing that we 
do not remember everything we hear, see, 
Natural law operates in 
the direction of restricting our conscious 
memory to those things which have sur- 
vival value for the life of the individual. 
This law operates in selection for the sur- 
vival of all human capacities. It is a bene- 
ficent nature that, of all 
the possible aspects of achievement, only a 
workable number of elements of our natu- 
ral resources develop in a personality ad- 
justed to its environment and not over- 
taxed by undue strain or confusion. 

In brief, nature preserves the species, 
Homo sapiens, through a fabulously organ- 
ized endowment in heredity, and the com- 
pleteness and impartiality of this heredi- 
tary endowment are guaranteed through 
the operation of the unconscious forees of 
life, which are in no sense left subject to 
the direction of voluntary control by hu- 
man effort. At birth many of these re- 
sources have already been lost, and yet in 
the newborn child the endowment of pos- 
sibilities for human life is enormously rich 
and varied. After birth the environment, 
through conscious effort and more fre- 
quently through the operation of uncon- 
scious forees, selects for investment a com- 
paratively small portion of the individual’s 
natural resources. This selection and spe- 
cialization of a comparatively limited num- 
ber of natural resources are conditions for 
survival and development, especially for 
the development of the higher human life. 


think, feel or do. 


provision of 
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THe NATURE OF TALENT 

The normal well-balanced mind is eap- 
able of development along countless special- 
ized channels. If there are no hereditary 
or environmental impediments, extraordin- 
ary achievement may be attained, through 
training and other favorable environmen- 
tal influences, within any one or more of a 
wide range of specific patterns of ability. 

But if an urge or unimpeded spontane- 
ous development occurs early in childhood 
indicating a favorable and favored outlet 
for mental development so that it is excep- 
tional, we may speak of this as talent to 
the extent that it is exceptional. On the 
other hand, when there is early evidence 
of marked weakness or the presence of 
serious impediments for a certain type of 
achievement early in childhood, or when 
education and other selective environmen- 
tal influences are exerted positively and 
marked inhibitions, ineapacities and limita- 
tions of various sorts block progress, we 
speak of such an individual as untalented. 

Since selective development is a condition 
for achievement, absence of achievement is 
not in itself an indication of the absence 
of talent. As a result of the necessary 
selection, specialization and achievement, 
there are hundreds of possible abilities that 
a child does not acquire for each one that 
is selected by the environment for develop- 
ment. Absence of achievement 
fore most frequently merely an indication 
of absence of opportunity. It has been 
shown that, by well-directed experiment, 
we can often discover and certify the pres- 
ence of a very high order of talent in indi- 
viduals who are not themselves aware of 
its existence and whose associates have 
observed no evidence of it. Such individ- 
uals are often wrongly dubbed untalented. 

For current descriptions, we may define 
talent as the native capacity for excep- 
tional achievement in various degrees, and 
lack of talent as exceptional native limita- 
tions on the possibilities of development in 


is there- 
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These 


two extremes are exceptions to the bal- 


a particular line of achievement. 
anced distribution of capacities in a given 
population; between these lies the wide 
range of ‘‘average’’ capacities of the nor 
mal child. Such is the normal range and 
distribution of human 
be cultivated by the 
brought to fruitage through a process of 
maturation. 

Qualifications of this definition. The 
distinctions implied in our definition have 


‘soil’? which may 


environment and 


far-reaching bearings on education and the 
the 
powers; we must therefore call attention 


appraisal of developing individual 
to certain practical qualifications and clari- 
fications of the issue. 

First, the 
tance and environment as sources of talent 


distinction between inheri- 


is made arbitrarily in the interest of dis- 


tinguishing between what heredity and 


environment, respectively, contribute to 
human abilities. 


somewhat theoretical since, when an heredi- 


It must necessarily be 


tary trait can be clearly demonstrated, it 
is already in the inceptive stages of being 
influenced by the environment. 
distinction, however, there is no object in 


In such a 


being a passionate or partial defender of 
heredity or of. environment. Everyone 
must admit that both are factors in a situa- 
tion; one without the other would lead 
nowhere. 

Seeond, we must clarify the conception 
of trait or talent. 
for poetry of a high order, an intricate 


For example, in talent 


hierarchy of native forces cooperate; such 
as the natural creative 
imagination, natural power of insight and 


endowment of 


logic, verbal memory, introvert or extro- 
vert tendencies, emotionality and native 
or acquired drives. The ability to write 
poetry is therefore not the exhibition of 
an isolated talent, and the inheritance of 
poetie ability is not one talent but a vast 
complex of native dispositions. This must 
be borne in mind when we speak of a per- 
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son as having talent for poetry. Never- 
theless, no one would deny that a great 
poet must be born with a poetie nature—a 
gift for poetry, however intricate or frag- 
mentary its constitution. 

Third, experimental psychology — has 
demonstrated that the magnitude of indi- 
vidual differences in talent is proportional 
to the specificity of the element of talent 
selected for observation and measurement. 
Musicality, for example, involves such a 
complicated range of activity that very 
important links in capacity may be miss- 
ing and yet not missed in a social group. 
But when we turn to measurement of a 
specific factor, such as the sense of rhythm, 
it may be demonstrated that one normal 
child may have a hundred times the native 
eapacity for rhythm that another has; and, 
when such a wide range of difference has 
been demonstrated by experiment, any 
critical observer can discover it as mark- 
edly significant in a musical situation. 

Fourth, when the hereditarian speaks of 
the fixity and unchangeability of such an 
inherited trait, he does not imply that each 
of the conceivable elements that enter into 
its structure is an isolated, independently 
functioning and unchangeable factor. He 
means rather that a demonstrated native 
rift for poetry, or utter lack of native abil- 
itv in poetic power, for example, was pres- 
ent before the environment undertook its 
development and that this is a fact that 
must be recognized under all environmen- 
tal influences. The educator’s neglect in 
the presence of such a gift is like throwing 
away a precious gem. His ignoring fairly 
fixed limitations for poetic power is, as we 
should have said ten years ago, like at- 
tempting the transmutation of metals. We 
can now make gold out of lead, but the 
process is an expensive one and hardly 
competes with the digging of nature’s gold. 
In other words, native resources count. 

Fifth, it follows from these four con- 
siderations that the assaying of organic 
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human ore is an exceedingly complicated 
process which can never be more than a 
partial isolation and a measurement of 
some specific factors in a given talent 
hierarchy. The experimenter proceeds on 
the scientific principle of sacrificing whole- 
sale solutions which are relatively meaning- 
less for the process of fractionating the 
task, so that the factor to be observed may 
be observable, describable, measurable and 
repeatable, and have predictive value. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TALENT 


On the basis of the above conception of 
the nature of talent, we may naturally 
ask: What significance does its recogni- 
tion have? And this raises numerous 
issues on most of which we have only hypo- 
thetical answers. In education we have 
been asking: Does the achievement quo- 
tient, AQ, tally with the 1Q? And the 
answers have been numerous in both ex- 
periment and theory. We may generalize 
by saying that while there is a general 
tendency for the AQ to correspond with 
the IQ, there are countless reasons for ex- 
ception, the fundamental fact being that 
IQ is only one of the factors which deter- 
mine achievement. Among other factors 
are the number and quality of facilities 
for progress in a given line of achievement, 
possession of strong competing drives, 
absence of any adequate measurement of 
either 1Q or AQ for want of a thorough 
analysis of the factors involved—emotional 
upsets, presence or absence of the will to 
work or illness or health. 

While outright prediction before the 
beginning of training is thus limited and 
hazardous, it has great possibilities if made 
analytical and progressive and if applied 
at various stages in the development, on 
both the negative and the positive sides. 
If, for example, there is available a series 
of approximate measures of native capac- 
ity in the form of a profile, this will have 
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vreat value in the interpretation of success 
or failure. Thus, if a child has an exeel- 
lent profile of musical talents in a few of 
the fundamental and essential qualifica- 
tions for musicianship, he should have the 
privilege of knowing this and take it as 
encouragement for the investment of these 
capacities in musical interests, especially 
in the direction of the types indicated by 
the profile. This may serve as a guarantee 
and a charge for responsibility offering 
encouragement and adjusting facilities for 
erowth to the degree and kind of talent. 
It may also serve as a basis for awarding 
praise or blame for the devotion and de- 
eree of energy exerted by the individual. 
On the other hand, where a markedly nega- 
tive profile is present, it may prove an ade- 
quate basis for the interpretation of failure 
or the relative absence of success in propor- 
tion to facilities available and energy 
exerted. In other words, prediction should 
be progressive and interpretative of success 
and failure from stage to stage in training. 
Herein lies the principal significance of a 
talent profile. It should never be used in 
a fatalistie prediction of either success or 
failure but should be utilized persistently 
in the understanding, evaluation and fu- 
ture direction of success or in the avoid- 
ance of failure. We are now witnessing 
an extraordinary opportunity in our train- 
ing camps for testing this principle in 
predicting fitness for flying. Judicious 


LATIN IN THE CURRICULUM 


THE purpose of this paper is not to renew 
the controversy, both ancient and recent, 
on the significance or the insignificance of 
Latin as a school subject in the curriculum 
of our secondary schools. Already much 
ink has been spilled on this problem since 
the days of the past century when the new 
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achievement here may save men and many 
millions of dollars. 

As the late George Eastman asserted in 
relation to the recognition of talent or the 
absence of talent in the Eastman School of 
Musie: ‘‘Knowledge of the existence or 
nonexistence of talent has saved the school 
vast sums of money by basing the eduea- 
tional facilities upon the degree of prob- 
able presence or absence of eapacity for 
achievement,’’ and he added that ‘‘the 
recognition of this principle has been a 
means of giving vitality and inspiration to 
a promising student or relieving the suffer- 
ing and waste of energies of the nongifted 
student. Thus it has served not only to 
protect the institution but, what is far 
more important, to guide the musical in- 
vestments of each individual student.’’ 

While the concept of talent is of pri- 
mary significance in education, it is com- 
ing to assume a central position in all 
practical aspects of efforts to fit the indi- 
vidual for his job. In this movement there 
is an enormous waste of effort and mis- 
vuided judgment for want of a clear con- 
cept of what constitutes talent; the proper 
assignment of eredit to heredity and en- 
vironment; the control of factors in tests 
of measurement; limitations and qualifiea- 
tions of the possibilities of prediction; the 
interpretation of success or failure; a basis 
for awarding praise or blame, and the 
motivation for work. 


By 
K. A. SARAFIAN 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
LA VERNE COLLEGE, LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


natural and physical sciences challenged 
the monopoly of Latin and endeavored to 
make a place for themselves under the sun. 
However, we live in more enlightened times 
at present, and we can look at the matter 
with less bias than they did in the past. 
The writer believes himself to be as free 
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from prejudice in this controversy as is 
humanly possible, since, although he started 
his professional career as a linguist, having 
acquired eight languages and having taught 
this and two 


them in country 


abroad, he is ending as a philosopher and a 


four of 
student of education. He is now intensely 
interested in, and devoted to, this latter 
field. 

It is obvious that many of the misunder- 
standings in the solution of this problem 
arise from the fact that both the champions 
of Latin and its opponents lack the peculiar 
experiences and perspective in a much 
broader field necessary to evaluate properly 
the place of Latin in modern education. 
As a result, the linguists do not understand 
the jargon of the educationists, and the lat- 
ter lack insight into the linguistic experi- 
ences of the former. 

At the outset, it must be declared that 
Latin, from a utilitarian point of view 
lacks now the outstanding significance that 
it had when it was the universal language 
of the world of scholars. Again, it must be 
admitted that Latin is not an indispensable 
tool to sharpen the wit and to train the 
of the mind. The faulty psy- 
The doc- 


‘‘faculties’’ 
chology has long been disearded. 
trine of formal discipline in its older form 
has been subjeeted to scrutiny at the hands 
of psychologists and has been found want- 
ing. So it isan anachronism for the Latin- 
ists to justify the significance of Latin on 
the traditional, and now obsolete, claims 
that it has mystical and magical disciplin- 
ary values. The writer recently was sur- 
prised to find a ‘‘Latin eredo’’ all encased 
in a nice frame and hanging on the wall of 
a Latin classroom in a famous high school 
in southern In this eredo it 
was stated that Latin trains and strengthens 
the mind in general and makes a person a 
and _ teacher. 


California. 


better businessman, banker 


Unless it is qualified, this is too big a claim. 
The Latin teacher who was proud in dis- 
playing this ‘‘Latin eredo’’ was not at all 
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conversant with the modern principles of 
On the other hand the author 
remembers hearing a lecture by a promi- 


education. 


nent educationist who condemned all for- 
eign-language study in the secondary 
schools of America and advocated the eras 
ing of every provision for such work from 
the curriculum. No doubt this rabid oppo- 
nent of foreign languages had had very 
little experience in this field, beyond some 
unpleasant clashes with his Latin teacher 
in a two-year high-school course. 

Although Latin to-day is not a universal 
tool for scholars and for other reasons does 
not command an all-important position in 
our schools, it is far from being entirely a 
dead language, as some are wont to claim. 
It lives in all the Romance languages, also 
in our literary masterpieces, in the techni- 
eal vocabulary of law and medicine, in 


mottoes, myths, historical allusions and 
terms describing academic degrees. About 


fifty-five or sixty per cent. of English words 
have their origin in Latin. And it is the 
writer’s experience that a knowledge of the 
derivation of the difficult English words 
renders them more easily understood and 
mastered, once for all, for effective use. We 
know persons who have had the privilege 
of learning Latin under good teachers, and 
we are acquainted with those who mastered 
only the English language under competent 
instructors. We must declare that the for- 
mer usually demonstrate competence in the 
selection and the proper use of English 
words of cultural value, whereas the latter 
sometimes make special effort to use such 
words in meanings and contexts where they 
are inappropriate and sometimes ludicrous. 
Teachers of English in many eases testify 
that this is generally true. They advise 
their students to study Latin for at least 
two or three years in order to increase their 
proficiency in the acquisition of their 
mother tongue. 

In this connection, it is well to comment 
on the often repeated saying of Goethe that 
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‘‘those who do not know a foreign tongue 
do This 


statement should not be taken literally. Of 


iot know their own language.’’ 


course one can learn his own language 
passing well without previously having 
studied a foreign language. But the mas- 
tery of a foreign tongue offers opportuni- 


for comparisons and contrasts, for 


ties 
analysis and synthesis, which aid in the 
comprehension of the linguistic abstractions 
and in clarifying various shades of meaning 
in English words and expressions. Other 
things equal, one who lacks opportunities 
for such comparative study can not be as 
efficient as one who has delved into the 
fascinating work of comparing and analyz- 
ing the sentence structures, grammatical 
peculiarities and idiomatic differences of 
two or more languages. Psychologists tell 
us that, in order to understand new and 
abstract concepts well, one cf the best means 
is to compare or contrast them with both 
similar and unlike abstractions. This prin- 
ciple of economy in learning is especially 
valid in the study of the grammar and syn- 
tax of one’s own language. 

Again, it is a precept of educational psy- 
chology that concepts, meanings, facts and 
principles gain greater significance and 
potency if learned in their implications and 
relationships. The study of language can 
not be an exception to this sound principle. 

Coming back to the claim of the disci- 
plinary value of Latin, even though we 
could disagree, and rightly, with the ex- 
treme and unjustifiable assumptions of the 
older adherents to the dogma of mental dis- 
cipline, we must not go to the other extreme 
in believing that ‘‘all learning is specific”’ 
and that there is no ‘‘transfer of training.’’ 
The doctrine of specificity, which was ac- 
claimed by the all-too-impetuous disciples 
of E. L. Thorndike, had its heyday of popu- 
larity. To-day a much saner view prevails 
among the majority of the psychologists in 
regard to this problem ; namely, that certain 
generalized attitudes and ideals of observa- 
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tion, study, analysis, concentration and 
thinking can be gained if the instructors 
bring them to the conscious attention of 
their students. Parenthetieally, for the 
sake of impartiality and truth, we must 
remark here that Thorndike, who expended 
mueh energy with infinite patience in in- 
vestigating transfer of training, did not 


himself indulge in extremely fantastie 


claims. With his usual sagacity, he, too, 
emphasized the vital importance of trans- 
fer of training: 

It must be remembered that a very small spread 
of training may be of very great educational value 
If a hun 


being seientifie about 


if it extends over a wide enough field. 
dred hours of training in 
chemistry produced only one hundredth as much 
improvement in being scientifie about all sorts of 
facts, it would yet be a very remunerative educa 
tional force. (‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ vol. 11, 
pp. 421-22.) 
Thorndike and Henry Ruger, indeed, 
definitely 
values of Latin. 
18: 260-70.) 
dike’s own formula, one can clearly see that 
the study of Latin may have a 
value through the transfer of ‘‘identical 


from Latin to En- 


demonstrated certain transfer 
(Cf. ScHooL AND Socrery, 
Even in following Thorn- 


‘“veneral’’ 


elements of substance’’ 
elish, in such matters as mottoes, idiomatic 
expressions and vocabulary, and through 
the transfer of ‘‘identical elements of pro- 
ecedure’’ in the study of language in gen- 
eral. While there may also be a ‘‘negative 
transfer’’ in the pronunciation and spelling 
of certain English words, this is usually so 
slight that it may be dismissed from our 
consideration. 

It is necessary, however, to stress again 
and again that all these transfer values and 
benefits of Latin do not come automatically 
under all conditions of teaching. There 
have been, and there are, teachers of Latin 
who slaughter Latin and make it a really 
dead language. There are such teachers, 
however, in all fields. A resourceful, sym- 
pathetic,. well-educated teacher of Latin 
will consider that he is not teaching the 
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language of Cicero merely for the sake of 
earning a living, or as a perfunctory duty 
imposed upon him by the authorities of the 
school. On the contrary, he will consider 
it a personal privilege to teach this rich 
and beautiful language of the ancient 
Romans with the idea of making it a 
dynamic, living, significant, engaging and 
attractive subject of study. 

In teaching Latin, however, he will not 
neglect to observe the spirit of psychologi- 
eal approach. Because Latin is an ancient 
language, it has behind it the inertia of 
tradition and an accumulation of short cuts, 
devices, bags of tricks and mechanical pro- 
cedures which may hinder the progressive 
teacher in his endeavor to make it a highly 
interesting and profitable subject of study. 
It is very easy to fall into the rut of eus- 
tomary procedures, unpsychological atti- 
tudes and deadening punetiliousness if the 
teacher is not on his guard. Therefore, an 
up-to-date Latin teacher will respect indi- 
vidual differences and consider the spon- 
taneous interests and basie needs of his 
pupils. He will constantly keep in mind 
the fact that young pupils in his charge 
are actuated by such motives as desire for 
recognition, standing and suecess, and by 
curiosity, activity, manipulation and a host 
of other dynamie urges which ‘‘initiate and 
sustain aectivity.’’ Consequently, he will 
not teach Latin by the routine methods that 
his own teachers probably used, but he will 
see to it that his students are given oppor- 
tunities for creative work, investigations, 
educative activities, projects, dramatiza- 
tions and interesting reading. He can so 
arrange classroom materials and activities 
that his pupils vicariously will relive the 
lives and eareers of Cicero, Caesar, Quin- 
tilian, Augustus, as well as the struggles 
of the common folk in Rome, and will ap- 
preciate the achievements of ancient Roman 
engineers and architects in Gaul, Spain, 
Germany, England and Asia Minor. In 
this way the teaching of Latin is ‘‘ psycholo- 
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gized’’ and made a language pulsating with 
life. 

Fortunately the author of this paper has 
observed the creative work of such teachers 
and is intimately acquainted with their suc- 
cess. Here is a brief synopsis of objectives, 
for teachers of Latin, which a resourceful 
teacher of Cicero’s tongue has formulated. 

1. I aim to make my students realize that Latin 
is not a dead language but is still living, directly 
in all Romance languages and indirectly in our 
English language, literature and vocabulary. 

2. I aim to give systematically numerous oppor 
tunities to my students to investigate, compare and 
contrast important English words with their Latin 
ancestors, thereby enriching the concepts of my 
students through word analysis, construction and 
comprehension. 

3. IT aim to accustom my students to use diction 
aries in order to discover the real meanings and 
connections of words, and thereby acquire diction- 
ary habits. 

4. I aim, by means of comparisons and contrasts, 
to clarify in the minds of my students fundamental 
concepts of grammar common to both Latin and 
English. 

5. I aim to enable my students to read simple 
Latin prose and to render translations of appro- 
priate selections into idiomatic English. 

6. I strive at offering means and ways for my 
students to read interesting Latin stories and plays 
merely for enjoyment without resorting to transla- 
tion. 

7. I aim at training my students to observe, pro- 
nounce and accent correctly Latin words and sen- 
tences. 

8. I aim to lead my students on in gaining a gen- 
eral linguistic sense which may be useful in the 
study of other languages. 

9. I aim to train my students in mastering some 
of the most famous Latin mottoes, proverbs, allu- 
sions, which are commonly used in English language 
and literature. 

10. I aim, last but not least, to acquaint my stu- 
dents with Latin culture, customs, civilization, in 
order to broaden their sympathies and to appreciate 
the life and aspirations of other peoples. 

11. I also am conscious that my students will 
secure some concomitant generalized attitudes, and 
I plan for such intangible outcomes as cooperative- 
ness, democratie living, ethical concepts, habits of 
study, tolerance and broadmindedness. 


Finally, I venture to suggest some ways 
by which these aims may be realized : 
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1. Wider and more extensive reading material, 
especially stories and simple prose in Latin. Em- 
phasis placed on reading. 

2. Some students read every week voluntarily a 
Latin newspaper, Res Gestae or Acta Diurna, and 
make oral reports to the class. 

3. Every student makes a poster of a Latin verb 
indicating all its derivations in the English lan- 
guage. 

4, Yearly a Latin banquet given by the members 
of Latin classes or clubs, provides an incentive to 
understand Roman life, customs, foods and cos- 
tumes. 

5. In advanced Latin classes my students are held 
responsible each day for five English words with 
their Latin roots and derivations, looked up and 
verified in the dictionaries. 

6. My students are encouraged to gather visual 
material, realia, depicting Roman eivilization. Oc- 
casionally stereopticon lectures are given to them 
about the life of the ancient Romans. 

7. They are given opportunity to present plays 
in Latin before parents and school assemblies, an 
activity which promotes genuine interest in the 


study of Latin. 


In econeluding, we may, without fear of 


Bwemt¢d... 
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controversy, state that there is an almost 
unanimous agreement that Latin should 
not be made a required subject for all stu- 
dents in our high schools, whether they 
intend to attend college or not. Only those 
should be allowed to take Latin who possess 
an average or superior intelligence. It 
should also be understood that those who 
expect to enter such professions as law, 
medicine and pharmacy must take Latin. 
Latin should be obligatory to all prospee- 
tive teachers who plan to work in the 
Romance and English languages. In addi- 
tion to these groups, Latin may be useful 
for all those who have aptitude for lin- 
guistic acquisition and finally for every one 
who wishes to be conversant with the in- 
tricacies of our Western culture. For, let 
us not forget that Latin lives in myriad 
forms in the nooks and crooks of our Ameri- 
ean civilization, the fundamentals of which 
our aneestors inherited from the Greeks 
and Romans. 





“ADVENTURE IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION”—REPORTS OF THE 
“EIGHT-YEAR STUDY” 

THE extended and comprehensive survey of 
the secondary-school practices advocated by the 
Progressive Edueation Association has been 
completed and the first volume of the five-vol- 
ume report was published early in February by 
Harper and Brothers. The survey was directed 
by PEA’s Commission on the Relation of Schoo] 
and College, of which Wilford M. Aiken, Mont- 
elair (N. J.), is chairman. 

The report as a whole bears the title, “Adven- 
ture in American Edueation.” Volume I, “The 
Story of the Eight-Year Study,” prepared by 
Dr. Aiken, is an “over-all report” of the study 
from the beginning in 1930. It ineludes an 
analysis of the alleged defects of secondary edu- 
sation, which led to the study; a concise report 
of what went on in the 30 schools that were 
freed from college-entrance requirements, and a 
summary of findings and their implications for 
secondary and higher education. 


Following are the titles and authors of the 
four volumes that are to be published in the 
spring and early fall: 

Volume IT, ‘‘ Exploring the Curriculum,’’ by H. 
H. Giles, 8. P. MeCutehen and A. N. Zechiel. 

Volume ITI, ‘‘ Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress,’’ by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler 
and the evaluation staff. 

Volume IV, ‘‘ Did They Suceeed in College?’’ by 
Dean Chamberlin, Enid Straw Chamberlin, Neal 
E. Drought and William E. Scott. 

Volume V, ‘‘Thirty Schools Tell Their Story,’’ 
in which each school ‘‘tells of its attempts to use 


” 


its freedom constructively. ... 

In so far as space permits, SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY will publish reviews of these highly sig 
nificant contributions. In the meantime, it ex- 
tends hearty congratulations to the PEA, to the 
commission and to Dr. Aiken on the suecessful 
completion of one of the most extensive and 
thorough-going investigations as yet undertaken 
and carried through in the evaluation of educa- 


tional procedures. 
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DEFICIENCIES IN MATHEMATICS A 
SERIOUS HANDICAP IN THE 
WAR CRISIS 
SoME time before the Pearl Harbor disaster 
brought the country officially into the “shooting 
war,” Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, now supreme 
commander of all American armed forces in the 
Pacific, in visiting the University of Michigan, 
mentioned the fact that there had been difficulty 
in finding students in Ameriean colleges other 
than engineering schools sufficiently prepared in 
mathematies to make them available for com- 
missions in the Navy. A little later, at the re- 
quest of Louis L. Bredvold, member of the uni- 
versity’s advisory committee on military affairs, 
Admiral Nimitz authorized the following state- 
ments, which were included in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Bredvold from Captain F. U. Lake, head 
of the Training Division, Bureau of Navigation, 
of which Admiral Nimitz was at that time chief: 
A carefully prepared selective examination was 
given to 4,200 entering freshmen at 27 of the lead- 


Sixty-eight per 


ing universities and colleges. 


cent. of the men taking this examination were un- 
able to pass the arithmetical reasoning test. Sixty- 


two per cent. failed the whole test, which included 
also arithmetical combinations, vocabulary and 
spatial relations, The majority of the failures 
were... far below passing grade... . 

The same lack of fundamental education pre- 
sented and eontinues to present a major obstacle 
in the selection and training of midshipmen for 
commissioning as ensigns, V-7. Of 8,000 appli- 
cants—all coll ge graduates some 3,000 had to be 
rejected because they had had no mathematics or 
insufficient mathematics at college nor had they 
taken plane trigonometry. 

The experience . in attempting to teach navi- 
gation in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units and in the Naval Reserve Midshipmen 
Training Program (V-7) indicates that 75 per cent. 
of the failures in the study of navigation must be 
attributed to the lack of adequate knowledge of 
mathematies. ... 

A study has been made of the grades received in 
the examinations of candidates for enlistment in the 
Navy, classified geographically. ... It is to be noted 
that the proficiency in arithmetic in the eastern part 
of the country was strikingly greater than that of 


the middle west and west... . 
Appended to this letter in a leaflet distributed 
by the university’s Bureau of Cooperation with 


Edueational Institutions, are the following sig- 
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nificant comments by George E. Carrothers, pro- 
fessor of edueation and director of the bureau: 

When secondary schools eliminate not only trigo 
nometry but also algebra and geometry from their 
programs, and then most of the reasoning problems 
in arithmetic, since pupils say they are too difficult, 
and offer as substitutes general mathematics in the 
ninth grade, social-mathematies in the tenth grade 
and review of arithmetic in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade as the total mathematical program of the 
school, where along the educational ladder are 
pupils to obtain experience in reasoning and in 
practice in solving progressively more difficult 
mathematical problems? Where in the course of 
four years are youth to find mathematical problems 
which will extend their intellectual horizons and 
stretch their mental muscles? 


A member-subseriber sent to SCHOOL AND So- 
clETY a copy of this leaflet with the apparently 
cryptic suggestion, “Page the Essentialists !”— 


whatever this may mean. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS CON- 
SIDER OUR BABEL OF TONGUES 

Tue growing need of facility in speaking for- 
eign languages, as East and West meet now in 
conflict and must meet later in cooperative effort 
to reestablish international relations on a just 
basis, “needs no bush” to advertise its reality. 
The National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, meeting in Indianapolis, December 31, 
1941, recognized this need as imperative and, 
through its Committee on the Place of Modern 
Foreign Languages in American Edueation, has 
authorized a number of resolutions. 

In the first place the federation pledges its 
loyalty to the government and offers its services, 
individually and collectively, “in any way in 
which we can be useful in the prosecution of the 
war.” 

The federation urges “mobilizing the lingu- 
istic assets of the country” for the emergency 
and for the post-war reconstruction, saying that 
those who can act as interpreters “among peo- 
ples of wide divergence in speech” can be of 
“tremendous service, offensively and defensively, 
in the war effort,” and endorsing the endeavors 
of the American Council of Learned Societies 
in fostering “intensive language-training courses 
in the unusual languages.” 

The study of foreign languages for soldiers 
and sailors serving in foreign lands, as well as 
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for those who remain at home, “in the interests 
of a greater understanding of other peoples,” is 
urged by the federation, which advocates the 
study of languages as “an essential part of the 
educational program of our military training 
camps.” 

The federation recommends that a “unified 
and centralized program for the development 
of our language assets be set up on a nation- 
wide basis through cooperation between the 
armed forces and other government agencies on 
the one hand and representatives of the organ- 
ized language teachers of the country on the 
other.” 

Finally, as a result of the Indianapolis dis- 
cussions, the federation recommends that, in 
order to save time and effort, an analysis of 
foreign-language needs be made “on a national 
scale” and that information so obtained be put 
at the disposal of linguistic groups and educa- 
tional institutions. 


A WAR POLICY FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

A pLAN for extending the selective-service 

principle downward to include pre-induction- 

age groups has been advocated by the Educa- 

of the NEA 


AASA as a means of more certainly placing 


tional Policies Commission and 
men in the military or non-military services for 
which they are best suited by talent and train- 
ing. The proposal, set forth in a bulletin, “A 
War Policy for American Schools,” calls for the 
“establishment of a reserved category of youth 
between 17 and 19 years of age, inclusive,” who 
could serve to advantage in fields for which they 
are peculiarly fitted and for which they may 
need appropriately directed, additional educa- 
tion. 

The commission quickly dismisses the idea of 
“education as usual,” calling it “neither possible 


” 


nor desirable.” Eleven “priorities” in education 
are listed for the consideration of school boards 
and school executives. These “appropriate war 
duties of the schools should be given absolute 
and immediate priority on time, attention, per- 
sonnel and funds... .” 


are trained workers for war industries; pro- 


Among the priorities 


ducing “materials and services” needed for the 
war; helping to raise funds to finance the war; 


protecting school pupils and property against 
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injury or damage in case of attack, and main 
taining “strong morale and loyalty.” 

The proposed “reserved eategories” of espe- 
cially qualified youth would be created under 


‘ 


the direction of some “competent publie author- 


ity, possibly the high-school principal. <4 
This authority, utilizing school records of pres 
ent and past pupil personnel and other indices 
of potential talent, would select “about ten per 
cent.” of those in the 17-19-age group for enrol- 
ment in the reserved category. Among the qual- 
ities to be looked for would be sound physique; 
intellectual promise, particularly in the fields of 
mathematics and the natural sciences; charae 
teristics indicative of aptitude for the flying 
service, and general ability and leadership. 
The persons classified in this reserved eate 
gory would be placed under the control of spe 
cial boards in each state, to which officers of the 
armed services would be attached. These boards 
would be empowered to allocate the reserved 
personnel to service in (a) the Army or Navy 
as enlisted men; (b) schools or colleges for ad 
full-time 
officers’ training corps, or (d) the commissioned 


ditional part-time or training; (¢) 


service. To the end that members of this group 
may “be picked absolutely irrespective of the 
financial status of their parents,” the commis- 
sion recommends that the federal government 
provide funds “to finance whatever further edu 
cation is decided on for men in the reserved cate 
ee 

In addition to the proposals regarding this 
“reserved category,’ the commission reecom- 
mends that educational agencies render advisory 
service to all young people, whether in or out 
of school, regarding the way or ways in which 
they ean render the most efficient service in the 
war emergency. It also suggests “intensifying 
and accelerating the secondary-school opportu- 
nities through a longer school day, week or year 
and by relating the seecondary-school program 
more directly to the national war effort.” 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
ASSUME WAR DUTIES 

THE presidents of the New York state colleges 
for teachers and the principals of the state 
normal schools held a recent all-day conference 


with Ernest E. Cole, commissioner of educa- 
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tion, Lewis A. Wilson, deputy commissioner, 
and Hermann Cooper, assistant commissioner, 
to “mobilize the resources of the New York 
state teacher-preparing institutions in_ behalf 
of national defense.” 

Grappling with a widespread shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers and of competent teachers of 
industrial arts, health and physical education 
end home economics, the conferees declared it 
to be “imperative that steps be taken to attract 
and hold properly trained persons in such fields 
if these important services are to be continued 
in the schools. ‘i 

They declared further that “a small but in- 
dispensable” state appropriation would make it 
possible tor all eleven institutions to shorten 
the four-year course of study by lengthening 
the summer session. “Easter vacation will be 
shortened and graduation dates advanced in 
order to release students for the summer.” 
Curricula will be adjusted to the emergeney by 
putting emphasis upon “units of study dealing 
with the meaning of democracy, the American 
way of life and the need for preserving it, the 
responsibility of citizenship in a war emergency 
and an understanding of those faetors which 
will contribute to a continuation and improve- 
ment of democratic institutions in the post- 
war period.” 

Realizing that they are “peculiarly fitted to 
serve the needs of their regions,” many of them 
having made surveys to that end, the teachers 
colleges and normal schools “volunteered four 
hours a week of extra campus and off-campus 
service for each of their faculty members to as- 
sist in civilian-defense activities.” Furthermore, 
they will participate in the program of the 
State Education Department for the public 
schools by helping with such services as “public 
forums, child development and parent eduea- 
tion, physieal fitness and recreation, morale 
building, public-service training, training in 
home nursing and hygiene, general community 
service and the training of teachers to give 


instruction in these activities.” 


“WHAT HAVE WE TO DO WITH 
CHINA?” 
The China Colleges, a bulletin recently issued 
by the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 


in China, contains a sampling of reports from 
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some of China’s educational institutions that are 
under Christian leadership and are rendering a 
great service to the Chinese people. The bulle- 
tin was the result of an address by Theodore M. 
Greene, of the School of Philosophy, Princeton 
University, before the annual meeting of the 
Association Boards last May, when he said: 


Our worship must instil in us a passion for social 
justice; study and reflection must lead to action. 
The college has many opportunities to help its stu- 
dents to realize the social implications of their re- 
ligious beliefs. ... Our greatest need to-day is for 
reflective commitment. It is relatively easy to re- 
fleet without ultimate commitment, and to indulge 
in commitment without reflection. . . . The church 
college should be the institution ideally equipped to 
combine these two essential aspects of the Christian 
life. The Christian colleges of China can lead the 
way by teaching us how more effectively to combine 
reflection and 





worship, study and social service 
commitment. 

Four years of war have not strangled the 
work of Christian education in China. In a re- 
cent issue of United Church Observer attention 
is called to the opening of a Department of the 
Rural Church by the West China Union Theo- 
logical College, which was established four years 
ago. This new department will be headed by 
Li Ming Liang, a graduate of West China Union 
University, now on his way to the post after two 
years of postgraduate work in the United States 
and Canada. The Rural Chureh Department of 
the Nanking Theological Seminary and_ the 
West China institution are working together 
through a Joint Council on Extension Service 
to Rural Churches to find “the best ways and 
means to meet the present need.” Courses in 
rural sociology, rural economics and general 
agriculture are being added to the college cur- 
riculum and along with them goes the teaching 
of “Christian approaches” to rural betterment. 
A graduate of Yenching University, once a 
eritie of the Christian schools, is thus quoted 
by Arthur Rugh: 

I came to Yenching from a government school 
and knew very little of Christianity. I got two 
things from Yenching, as did many others; (1) a 
new understanding of patriotism. . .. and (2) 
... that it is the Christian spirit which provides 
the willingness to work sacrificially for others and 
keep determinedly at it through everything. We 
know now that the best hope of the improvement 








| 
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of the masses in China is in the spirit of service 
and the power to serve which grows out of the 


Christian life. 


The Associated Colleges of Shanghai—Hang- 
chow University, the University of Shanghai, 
Soochow University and St. John’s University— 
report: 

... There is evidently a new interest in religion 
and in a new appreciation of the spiritual values 
of life and a desire to reach out for the eternal and 
fundamental. More than ever before education in 
these institutions can be and is distinctly and effee 


tively Christian. 


The Shanghai institutions are now under 
Japanese control, and the spread of war is 
closing college after college, but in Free China, 
Hua Chung, Hwa Nan, Fukien, Ginling, Nan- 
king, Shantung (Cheloo) and West China Union 
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and Lingnan, medical and agricultural stations 
are serving at full capacity. From oceupied 
territory, students and teachers of the colleges 
that have been closed are expected to flock into 
West China to Chengtu, “the most important 
educational center in China.” The “spirit of 
unity” is unbroken. Girls trained at Hwa Nan, 
at the personal request of Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek, are taking a leading part in the New Life 
Movement, China’s fine reaction to the devasta- 
tion of war. 

The Christian colleges of our Chinese ally in 
the war against totalitarianism should have, in 
the words of the bulletin, “the consecrated atten- 
tion of Christian people everywhere.” China’s 
invincible morale and the part China is taking 
against the Axis seem to be an abundant an- 
swer to the smug question of the isolationist, 


“What have we to do with China?” 


Notes amd News... 





As announced in SCHOOL AND Society, Jan- 
uary 24, the annual meeting of the Society for 
the Advancement of Edueation, Ine., will be 
held in Room 231, Lineoln School, 425 West 
23d Street, New York City, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 21, at 12 noon. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

A. A. Page, who for the past year has been 
acting president, Pikeville (Ky.) Junior Col- 
lege, was recently appointed to the presidency. 


CiypE H. Batey, acting dean, College of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, was ap- 
pointed to the deanship, January 9. He sue- 
ceeds Walter C. Coffey, who resigned to become 
president of the university. 


Ropert W. BalrLey, for the past three and one 
half years a member of the department of busi- 
ness administration, Akron (Ohio) University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
and business administration, Mount 
Union College (Alliance, Ohio), to sueceed 
Richard E. Slitor, who has taken a post as re- 
search economist with the U. S. Treasury De- 


nomies 


partment. 


Maurice Houuanp, former director of the 
division of engineering and industrial research, 


National Research Council, has been appointed 
industrial research adviser, College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University, and will conduct a 
survey of the college’s industrial research facili- 
ties. Charles H. Colvin, director of the Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics of the college, 
has been named coordinator of research to work 
with Mr. Holland. 

FRANCIS T. SPAULDING, dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, has been 
granted leave of absence for two months to 
serve as civilian consultant with the Special 
U. §S. War 
Henry W. Holmes, professor of edueation and 
chairman of the University Committee on Edu- 


Services Branch, Department. 


ational Relations, has been named acting dean. 


WitiiAM T. MeE.LcuHior, professor of eduea- 
tion, Syracuse University, has been appointed 
supervisor of the Inter-American Demonstra- 
tion Center Project, under the auspices of the 
U. S. Office of Education. There are twenty- 
six centers throughout the United States. The 
three field workers, who consult with the per- 


sonnel of the centers, are: Bertie A. Backus, 
principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, 


Washington (D. C.), Helen Heffernan, chief, 
elementary division, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Loyd S. Tireman, pro- 
fessor of education, University of New Mexico. 
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DANII I 
State University, reported to the Army quarter- 


Boru, Jr., comptroller, Louisiana 
master corps, February 12. Dr. Borth is not 
have been 
Arthur G. 


purchasing agent, has been appointed 


a reserve officer but his services 


requisitioned by the government. 
Keller, 
Dr. Borth’s suecessor. 

eR, director of the engineering 


Guy V. KEE! 


science management defense-training program, 
University of Kansas, has been appointed co- 
ordinator for educational classwork for safety 
engineering in Kansas and Missouri, with the 
exception of St. Louis. The appointment was 


made by the National Safety Council. 


HeLEN Hit 


education for the public schools, Syracuse (N. 


WITT, assistant director of adult 
Y.), has been appointed regional vice-president 
S. Office 
of Education, to sueeeed John J. MeGrath, who 


Miss 
Maine, 


for the division of adult edueation, U. 


is now on active duty with the Army. 


Hewitt’s region includes Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 


New York, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


Henry J. Ponirz, for the past six years state 
director of the Michigan WPA education pro- 
gram, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Michigan State Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion, in charge of the professional aspects of the 
WPA edueation program as related to the total 


program of adult education in the state. 


CLAIR WILCOX, professor of economies, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, has been appointed 
price executive of the OPA iron and steel see- 
tion. He will assume general responsibility for 


administration of the section. 


Isaac M. Koutuorr, head of the division of 
analytical chemistry, School of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has accepted membership 
on the thesis committee of the University of 
Caleutta, India. 
submitted by the university and report to the 


Dr. Kolthoff will review theses 


board by mail. 

EpwarD Kurtz, head of the department of 
State College (Cedar 
Falls), has been appointed to membership in 
a committee of the AATC, charged with the 
establishment of standards for music edueation. 


music, Towa Teachers 


Tue College Defense Council of the Eastern 
College of 


Oregon Edueation (La Grande) 
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comprises: Ralph Badgley, chairman, Floyd E. 
Orton, Emma Mullen, Ruth Moore and E. R 
Quinn. 


H. MANAHAN has been appointed superinten 
dent of schools, Rush County (Kans.), to sue- 
ceed Victor Seibert, who has entered defense 
work. 

E. W. V. Ford as 
superintendent of schools, Marion County, Ala. 


Mark THOMAS LAMBETH, 
Point (N. C.) Junior High School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Thomasville 
(N. C.), to sueceed J. N. Hauss, who will retire, 


BRANYON sueceeds Ross 


principal High 


July 1, after forty years of service. 


W. E. MAvuLpIn, principal, Haleyville ( Ala.) 
High School, has been elected acting superin- 
tendent of schools, Winston County (Ala.), to 
succeed I. B. Burdick, who has been called to the 
Army. 


R. W. Barpwe i, superintendent of schools, 
Madison (Wise.), will replace G. M. Wiley in 


the superintendency, La Crosse, Wise. 


JessE O. SANDERSON, principal, Methodist 
Orphanage (Raleigh, N. C.), has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Raleigh, to succeed 
Claude F. Gaddy. 


Apert S. Cook, Maryland state superinten- 
dent of education, has retired from the office 
that he has held for the past twenty-two years. 
He was appointed to the superintendeney in 
part because of the high praise given to his 
services as superintendent of schools, Balti 
more County, in Abraham Flexner’s report of 
the Maryland School Survey, 1916. Thomas G. 
Pullen, Jr., assistant superintendent, in charge 
of administration, and supervisor of high 
schools, is Dr. Cook’s successor. 


Eviza Kewuas, for the past thirty-one years 
principal, Emma Willard School (Troy, N. Y.), 
will retire as soon as a successor can be ap- 
pointed. Miss Kellas was one of the founders 
and the first president of Russell Sage College 
(Troy, N. Y.), and from 1916 to 1928 held both 
the presidency of the college and the principal- 
ship of the school. 

Frances M. BuriIncAME, for the past twelve 
years, dean, Elmira (N. Y.) College, will retire 
at the close of the academic year. 
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CLAUDINE Gray, chairman of the department 
of Romance languages, Hunter College (New 
York City), who retired in September, 1940, 
has recently been named professor emeritus by 
the city board of higher education. 

Auten P. Kerrn, superintendent of schools, 
New Bedford 
{ter thirty-five and one half years of service. 


(Mass.), retired, February 1, 


Recent Deaths 

Worp has just been received by SCHOOL AND 
Society of the death on October 29, 1941, of 
Leo Bernard Baisden, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Stockton, Calif. Mr. Baisden, who had 
eone to Stockton (1940) after eleven years as 
assistant superintendent of schools, Sacramento, 
had served the high schools of Montesano 
(1911-14) and of Seattle (1914-17) and the 
elementary schools (1917-22) and high school 
(1922-25), Everett, Wash. 


tendent of schools (1925-29), Longview, Wash. 


He was superin- 


During the summers he served as instructor 
(1926) and as direetor (1927-28), Humboldt 
State College (Areata, Calif.), and (1930-34) 
as a teacher at San Jose (Calif.) State College. 
Mr. Baisden was in his fifty-fifth year at the 


time of his death. 

Mopena Lowrey Berry, vice-president emer- 
ita, Blue Mountain (Miss.) College, died, Janu- 
ary 31, in her ninety-second year. Mrs. Berry 
had served for sixty-two years as head of the 
college, which had been founded as the Blue 
Mountain Girls School soon after the Civil War 
by her father, General Mark L. Lowrey. 


CLIFFORD CONKLIN GLOVER, 


pharmacognosy, University of Michigan, died, 


professor of 


January 31, of self-inflicted wounds, at the age 
of fifty-four years. Professor Glover, who had 
been in ill health, had been professor of phar- 
macognosy since 1931 and secretary of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy since 1918. 


Mary SHAvER Browng, assistant professor 
of library service, Columbia University, died, 
January 31. Mrs. Browne had been librarian 
(1908-10), the John B. Stetson University (De 
Land, Fla.), and a member of the staff of the 
Vassar College Library, 1911-24. 
librarian and professor of library science (1924- 
27), Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y.), and in the latter year went to Columbia 


She served as 
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University as assistant professor of bibliogra- 
phy. She had also taught in the summer ses- 
sions of the University of Michigan and the 


Chautauqua (N. Y.) School of Librarians. 


REIFF Myers, Juniata 
College (Huntingdon, Pa.), died, February 1, at 
Mr. Myers had 


as professor of 


OSCAR treasurer of 
the age of sixty-eight years. 
(1905-24) 


English and in the latter year was urged by the 


served the college 


trustees to accept the post as treasurer. 


FRANK SMITH, professor emeritus of zoology, 
University of Illinois, died, February 3. Dr. 
Smith had been professor of chemistry and 
biology (1886-92), Hillsdale (Mich.) College; 
instructor in biology (1892-93), Trinity College 
(Hartford, Conn.), and assistant professor of 
zoology (1893-1906), associate protessor ( 1906 
13) and professor (1913-26), University of Ili 
nois. Dr. Smith was eighty-four years old at 


the time of his death. 


CHARLES JULIUS KuULLMER, head of the de 
partment of German, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity, died, February 4, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Before going to Syracuse University 
(1905), Dr. Kullmer had served as an instructor 
at Harvard University. According to The New 
York Times (February 5), Dr. 


Ernst Thelin, in 1930, developed a new method 


Kullmer with 
of teaching foreign languages by means of an 


invention called the “auctor,” an application of 


“the technique of the memory drum.” 


J. Mace ANnpRESS, psychologist, educator and 
author, died, February 5, at the age of sixty 
years. Dr. Andress had been head of the de- 
partment of psychology and school hygiene 
(1908-15), State Teachers College (Worcester, 
Mass.), and of the department of psychology, 
Boston Normal School (now Teachers College 
of the City of Boston), 1915-23. He had also 
lectured on health education and psychology at 
the Boston School of Physical Edueation (1921 
Bil) e the Wheelock School (Boston), 1917-41, 
and the Massachusetts School of Art, 1923-41. 
Dr. Andress edited Child 
(1930-35) and the school and health department 
writings 


Understanding the 


Among his 
“Edueational Psychol- 


of Hygeia, since 1928. 
were “Mental Hygiene,” 
ogy” and “Health Education.” 


ARCHIBALD Morrison LANGFORD, for the past 
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years dean, Peddie School (Hights- 


J.), died, February 8, at the age of 


eighteen 
town, N. 


sixty-five years. 


Coming Events 
Tue American College Personnel Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Fairmont 


Hotel, San Francisco, February 18-20. 


THE annual meeting of the National Voea- 
tional Guidance Association will be held at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, February 
18-20. 

“Democracy’s Defense Program for Excep- 
the theme of the annual 
Couneil for Ex- 


Hotel 


Children” is 
International 


tional 
meeting of the 
ceptional Children at the 
Milwaukee, February 19-21. 


Schroeder, 


A REGIONAL meeting of the American Asso- 
University Professors will be held, 


Rep- 


ciation of 
March 6-7, at Louisiana State University. 
resentatives from Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippl, Tennessee and Louisiana are expected to 
be in attendance. “The Universities In the 
Present Crisis” will be diseussed by A. J. Carl- 
son, professor emeritus of physiology, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Erie Voegelin, formerly of 
Vienna and now serving as visiting professor 
of government, Louisiana State University, will 
also be a speaker. 


THE third annual Southwestern Regional Con- 
ference on Adult Edueation meet at the 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin (Tex.), March 
General sessions will be devoted to adult 


will 


16-18. 
edueation and government, morale building, im- 
plementation of adult-edueation programs and 


community organization. 


Other Items of Interest 

Louis director, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, sends the 
following item that was omitted from his report, 
“The Southern Conference on Library Educa- 


This 


SHORES, 


tion,” ScHooL. AND Society, February 7. 
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should have appeared as item (7) of the list 
of problems discussed. “Integration of short- 
course programs with accredited year programs 
to take care of those who take undergraduate 
work in library science.” 

THe American Council of Learned Societies 
is prepared to receive applications for an ex- 
perimental field fellowship for studies in Amer 
ican culture. Although detailed requirements 
respecting academic degrees, age, ete. have not 
been formulated, it is expected that, save in 
exceptional cases, candidates shall have attained 
the doctorate or its equivalent in training and 
experience and shall have demonstrated their 
competence for study and research relating to 
some phase of American civilization (cultural 
history, art, music, literature). The stipend of 
the fellowship will be sufficient to permit full- 
time study and will inelude allowances for travel 
and other expenses essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the Tenure will be for a 
period of nine to twelve months, beginning not 
Applications 


program. 


later than September 15, 1942. 
will be received through February, and the 
award will be announced in April. The privilege 
of withholding the appointment will be exer- 
cised in the event that no satisfactory candidate 
applies. For additional information or forms 
governing application please address the Com- 
mitte on Studies in American Culture, American 
Couneil of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

BETWEEN October 1 and December 1, 1941, 
approximately 55,000 young people who got 
their practical experience on the NYA work 
programs secured jobs in private employment, 
bringing to a total of 399,115 NYA youth who 
went into private jobs in the first 11 months of 
1941, according to a report by Aubrey Williams, 
NYA administrator. Among the various war- 
production industries in which NYA youth have 
been placed are aircraft production, shipbuild- 
ing, machinery and equipment, chemical prod- 
ucts and iron and steel products. 


Shorter Papers... 





SOCIAL CHANGE AND SCHOOL 
ADAPTABILITY 


THE concept of social change is not of such 


recent origin as some contemporary social scien- 


tists seem to assume. The terminology has 
changed and the concept has taken on different 
aspects, but the steady flow of social life has 
been recognized by the most profound thinkers 
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in all periods of Western culture. In laying 
down rules for the authorization of conduct, 
intellectual leaders have tried to channelize the 
flow of social life but not to arrest it. The fixity 
of the methods of production in the pre-indus- 
trial era accounts for the slow tempo of changes 
in authorities ruling social life. But even within 
the most extended periods during which they re- 
mained unchanged, sanctioned views on society 
have expressed a movement toward a social goal 
rather than the actual realization of it. 

Augustine pictured the City of God as an as 
semblage of believers to be convened at some 
distant time when all non-believers would be 
eonverted. The continuous trend toward this 
ideal state framed his patterns of social dynam- 
ics. Although Augustine did not use the terms 
“social change” and “social dynamics,” he im- 
plicitly accepted the concepts behind them when 
he identified the way of Christianity with the 
way of progress. 

Progress meant to Augustine a movement 
toward the specifie Christian goal of complete 
control by the Church over secular life. Within 
this particular scope, the term, “progress,” is 
historically limited. Taken out of a particular 
historical perspective, the word, “progress,” has 
a generic meaning: it indicates a move toward 
a predetermined goal. The goal has changed in 
different historical periods and in different 
ideological settings. But the postulation of a 
goal and the gradual realization of the goal 
remain the formal logical characteristics of the 
concept of progress for any time and under any 
conditions. 

The lofty purposes of the Church were re- 
defined by Thomas Aquinas, who lived at a time 
when ecclesiastical authorities had to retreat 
from their claims to complete control over secu- 
lar life by granting secular autonomy to the 
town artisan. To Aquinas, the attainment of 
the goal set for the Church by Augustine seemed 
impossible. He, the angelic doctor of the 
Chureh, envisaged the summum bonum as the 
contemplative life of the Christian philosopher. 
The Thomistie cleric was urged to concentrate 
his efforts on the ultimate spiritual goal of 
deeper comprehension of the Deity. Within 
this narrowed social outlook, the generic concept 
of progress was retained. 
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The difficulty in maintaining this narrowed 
conceptual seope of the term, “progress,” was 
revealed in the ensuing intellectual struggle for 
the correlation of the reality of God with the 
reality of human life. QOceam’s nominalistie 
view, stating that the idea of spiritual progress 
was only symbolic and not real, was a conces- 
sion to the demands by secular forces for a 
greater recognition of their part in the gradual 
attainment of the summum bonum. Luther’s 
and Calvin's frank admission that the individual 
serves the Deity without any ecclesiastical inter- 
ference by attending to his vocational duties 
was a further step toward the secularization of 
the concept of progress. 

It is, however, erroneous to assume that Pro- 
testantism laid the foundation for the seeulariza- 
tion of the concept of progress. Being an 
ecclesiastical movement, Protestantism had to 
retain some link between the Deity and seeular 
life. It restricted ecclesiastical interference in 
It left 


progress in the attainment of individual salva- 


secular life to a very narrow scope. 


tion almost entirely to the individual himself. 
In keeping ecclesiastical authority distinetly 
separate from secular life and in splitting the 
established authority of the Catholie Church, 
Protestantism provided fertile ground for the 
rise of the secular authority. 

The proclamation of Hobbes and Spinoza of 
the sovereignty of secular authority secularized 
the concept of social change, which became 
linked in the secular order with the dynamics of 
nature. The concept of God as the cause of all 
causes, a view most distinctly expressed by 
Thomas Aquinas, was discarded. Nature in gen- 
eral and the animal nature of man in particular 
became the causa causarum. This change in the 
idea of causation expressed a fundamental re- 
versal in the whole outlook on life. The human 
being was transformed from an image of God 
into an image of the animal species. This rever- 
sal in its first stages was dictated by the desire 
to make a clean sweep—a tabula rasa, as Locke 
put it—of all ecclesiastical views. In that sense 
it was more negative than positive, offering no 
specifie goal for human life, as ecclesiastical 
thought had done. 

Thomas Hobbes interpreted social dynamics 
as zoological struggle similar to that of a band 
of wolves. War came to be regarded as a natu- 
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ral phenomenon, authorized by the Law of 
Nature. And social change brought about by 
open warfare superseded the concept of peaceful 
change which had been promulgated by the early 
ecclesiastical leader, Augustine. While not all 
Church fathers sueceeding Augustine expressed 
their opposition to war so firmly as he had, the 
use of force was relegated in all ecclesiastical 
thought to the position of an instrument for the 
conversion of non-believers. The godly society 
of Christian converts was conceived by all 
ecclesiastical thinkers to be a peaceful undertak- 
ing. In the emerging secular order, on the 
contrary, open military warfare ranked on the 
same level as subdued warfare. Not only was 
war considered a legitimate means of establish- 
ine the secular order; the maintenance of that 
order became a warlike affair as well. The diffi- 
culty of dissociating piracy from foreign trade 
in the early stages of the secular order provides 
the background for the whole conception of 
social change as the application of brute force. 

At a later period of socio-economic history, 
the peaceful process of social struggle became 
more prominent. Adam Smith made the eco- 
nomie interest pursued by means of subdued 
warfare the focal point of social gravitation. 
Social dynamics came to be conceived of as a 
kind of vacillation, tending toward a certain 
unknown level of equilibrium. The reluctance 
to inquire into the level of the equilibrium may 
be interpreted as a means of circumventing the 
problem of social inequality. Social equaliza- 
tion was an implicit concept of the eompara- 
tively rigid artisan society ruled by ecclesiasti- 
cism. This concept lost its ground in the secular 
era, Which discarded all limits to the height of 
the social ladder. In this context, social change 
became the expression of the self-adjustment 
of the social balance regardless of any varia- 
tions in the level of socio-economie equilibrium. 
The naturalistic backing for this mechanical 
view of society was provided by the Newtonian 
law of gravitation. Not until Darwin, could a 
more specifie concept of social dynamics break 
through in secular social thought. 


Darwin’s “Origin of Species” demonstrated 
qualitative changes in the course of the emer- 


Darwin offered 


gence of the human species. 
proof of a qualitative hierachy of organic 
nature. He thus gave an additional meaning to 
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the amorphie naturalistic concept of social 
change, refining it by a general direction—from 
lower to higher. On the question of whether 
or not this general direction could be further 
elaborated by the social scientist, there appeared 
major divisions of thought. 

Spencer introduced the evolutionary inter 
pretation of Darwin’s theory. To Spencer a]! 
change was gradual; no sudden transformation 
was conceivable to him. This limitation in the 
interpretation of Darwin’s theory as applied t: 
the concept of social change confined socia 
thought to a single pattern. It excluded quali 
tative changes in the direction of social thought 
which have to be conceived of as leaps from on 
direction to another. Within an established 
social order, Spencer’s view on Darwinisn 
might prove an adequate means of providing 
social adjustments. However, it lacks the in- 
struments for a comparative study of qualitative 
distinctions in thought underlying different 
social orders. The limitation of Spencer's evo 
lutionary interpretation of social change be 
comes particularly evident in a comparison of 
it with the Marxian view of social dynamies. 

Marxian dialectics, as related to the process 
of organie development, emphasizes the sudden 
leap from one social system to another. It thus 
provides a clearer understanding of qualitative 
changes which oeceur when the link in the chain 
of gradual development is broken and a new 
social order is established. With the start of a 
new chain of social development within the 
newly established social order, Spencer’s evolu 
tionism may well become again effective. How- 
ever, should the new chain of gradual develop- 
ment be once more threatened with a break by 
the imminence of a new social order, the Spen- 
cerian concept of social change would again fall 
short. Dewey’s pragmatism may well be fitted 
into Spencer’s view of social change. And all 
the limitations attached to Spencer’s approach 
are inherent in Dewey’s view. Pragmatism is a 
philosophy of experimentation, as John L. 
Childs has stated it, but its social applicability 
is confined to a given social order. In view of 
this limitation, the pragmatic approach is par- 
ticularly valuable as a concept of social change 
to be used in the school. The school can not 
dare to change the social order, contrary to the 
inference which may be drawn from George S. 
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Counts’s analysis of the problem. Any school 

tem is instituted by a social order for the 
suke of the preservation of this order. There 
be very great differences in opinion on the 
eans of adjusting the school to the changing 
needs of a given social order. But the ends of 
the social order within which the sehool system 
perates must be taken for granted if the school 
s to serve as an agency of the social forces 
which instituted it. 

Recent history has demonstrated that the 

hools as institutions have not played any 

ppreciable part in revolutionary upheavals. 
Russian Communism and German Nazism have 
not grown out of the instruction offered in the 
chools of the prerevolutionary orders. On the 
other hand, the Communistie schools in Russia 
and the Nazi schools in Germany are effective 
eans for the preserving of established revolu- 
tionary régimes in these countries. But even 
the revolutionary régimes have to provide for 
school adjustments; even they are not exempt 
from social change. The schools in Soviet Rus- 
sia to-day are not the same as they were in the 
period of the establishment of the Soviet Union. 
Neither are the schools of Nazi Germany exactly 
the same as in the period immediately following 
the advent of Hitler. 

It may not be an exaggeration to state that 
the extent of adjustments made in the school— 
the timing of the introduction of the innovation 
and the extent of its diffusion—is an all-impor- 
tant factor in attempts to preserve a social 
erder. If to the cultural lag in society at large 
is added a slow rate of school adaptation, the 
very foundations of the social order are threat- 
ened. The liberalistie democratic school system 
of the United States of America could draw a 
significant lesson from this realization. It is 
particularly timely that, at this juncture of the 
world cataclysm, there appears an empirical 
study on social change in its bearing on the 
American school system. It is “American 
Schools in Transition,’ by Paul R. Mort and 
Francis C. Cornell, which places school adapta- 
bility in the foeal point of school dynamics. 
Although limited to the Pennsylvania area, the 
study has more than local significance because 
of its approach and the method of selection of 
materials. In knowing the senior author, Paul 
R. Mort, as an outstanding authority on school 
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finance, it is particularly significant to find in 
the book the realization that the financial status 
of the school is not the causa causarum in school 
Neither do the authors find the 
strong arm of the state so all important in a 


adaptability. 


liberalistiec society so as to overshadow home 
rule. But home rule, in order to become effee- 
tive, has to take more cognizance of the social 
and economie factors that affect the community 
in which the school is situated. These factors 
are partly local, partly regional and_ partly 
national. 

The most delicate problem is that of the allo 
cation of control in supervision and administra 
tion of the school system. Centralization and 
decentralization are relative concepts, dependent 
upon historical and geographical factors. The 
authors of the book referred to are rather re- 
luctant to make a specifie case for or against 
individual and loeal initiative, in so far as the 
diffusion of innovations in the school system is 
concerned. The social composition of the eom- 
munity, the financial status of the school and 
the wider setting of the community problems are 
all faetors which require careful consideration. 
In this respect, the inquiry leads to an integra- 
tion of the administrative aspect of the school 
as a need which has been felt by many leading 
men in the field of educational administration. 

The symbolie significance of “American 
Schools in Transition” reaches far beyond its 
own scope. It opens a field for empirical study 
of the changing school, with adaptability as a 
central concept. No doubt the question of 
adaptability to what has still to be kept open. 
This question can be answered with more pre- 
cision if the fundamental social issues of society 
at large are clarified. A specifie reference to 
ideological considerations is becoming impera- 
tive in this connection. Social unrest in the 
schools on the part of the teachers and students 
could be greatly decreased if the school system 
kept pace with the basic pattern of social 
change. 

PauL K. Crosser 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK 
WHAT SHALL BE THE STATUS OF 


PRIVATE SECONDARY 
EDUCATION? 


WHEN one thinks of American secondary 
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education, one usually thinks of the publie high 
no thought to the 
scattered 
However, if 


school and gives little or 
private seeondary — schools 
the United States. 


one is to give due consideration to American 


many 
throughout 
secondary education, one must recognize the 
fact that there has developed, rather haphaz- 
ardly in the United States, a dual system and 
that the strength of American secondary edu- 
cation rests as much upon the development of 
the private school as it does upon the develop- 
ment of the public high school. Since its in- 
ception, the public high school has had many 
champions; the private secondary school has 


not been so fortunate. However, if American 
education is to reach that goal of perfection 
which is the dream of every American educator, 
the cause of the private secondary school must 
likewise be championed. 

Whoever shall successfully champion private 
secondary education must be able to visualize 
the place that such education must hold in the 
whole American plan; and then, having seen 
the whole in proper perspective, he must do 
three things: he must enlighten the general pub- 
lic; he must win for his cause the respect and 
cooperation of those engaged in public educa- 
tion, and he must get the private schools to take 
stock and to embark upon the realization of 
new objectives. It will be no easy task to do 
these things, for one must reckon with indiffer- 
ence on the one hand and smug self-satisfaction 
on the other, both of which must be overeome if 
the private secondary school is to function 
properly in the American educational scheme. 

What enlightenment must be brought to the 
public? In the first place, the public must 
in a democracy private secondary 
well- 
rounded system of demoeratie education. Too 
often the public thinks of private education in 


realize that 


education is absolutely necessary to a 


terms of private business enterprise or in terms 
of special privileges for the wealthy or in 
terms of a retreat for those who can not fit into 
the publie-school system. The public must be 
made to realize that private education does not 
mean any one of these things but is in its 


true sense a necessary complement to the public 
school, doing the things that the publie school 
by its very nature can not do. 

In the second place, the public must be led to 
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realize that the private schools need the whole- 
hearted support of all who form the body poli. 
tic. They are not institutions that can thrive 
on the sole support of wealthy persons, who 
may be able to patronize them, and still remain 
a part of the democratic system of education. 
They need the confidence and faith of all 
The public looks upon those of means 
who give to private colleges as benefactors not 
only of education but of society. In like man 
ner, the public must be made to feel the same 
way toward those who ean give to private see- 


groups. 


ondary education. 

How is the champion of private secondary 
education to win the respect and the ecoopera- 
tion of those engaged in publie education? In 
the first place, public-school people must dis 
cover a real professional spirit among those en- 
gaged in private-school work. Professional 
qualifications must be as high as any found in 
the public-school field. 

In the second place, they must be made con 
scious of the fact that the private school has a 
mission in a democracy that is on a par with 
that of the publie school. They must be led to 
realize that the private school, functioning in a 
proper manner, does not simply duplicate the 
work of the public school nor does it exist as a 
private business enterprise but that it is an 
essential agency that complements the work of 
the public school. Beeause of this lack of un- 
derstanding, private schools and private-school 
people do not always receive the consideration 
from those engaged in the field of publie edu- 
cation that should be given. However, when 
public-school people realize the importance of 
the private school in a democracy, they will ac- 
cord private-school people a place equal in im- 
portance to that held by them; and they will 
cooperate in helping the private schools in the 
realization of their objectives. 

The hardest part of the program will be the 
task of getting the schools to take stock of 
themselves; yet this is essential if the respect of 
public-school people and of the general public 
is to be gained. Such stock-taking depends 
upon the self-realization of several needs that 
confront private schools. 

In the first place, there is an urgent need for 
a rather complete survey of private secondary 
education in the United States—a survey that 
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will give a true picture of existing conditions. 
Several studies have been made, but none is 
adequate. A fund from an educational foun- 
dation would be a basis upon which a proper 
inventory of private schools could be made. 
Such a survey would not be an expensive ven- 
ture, for it could probably be completed by an 
individual within a year. 

In the second place, private schools need to 
give serious consideration to their objectives. 
Older schools hold to college preparation as 
their legitimate function; newer schools appar- 
ently have no definite objectives beyond “keep- 
ing school.” Only a serious consideration of the 
proper function of the private secondary school 
in a democracy ean give to that institution defi- 
nite objectives that are in harmony with the 
entire educational picture. 

In the third place, the private schools need 
to purge their ranks of the charlatans. All the 
professions suffer from those who would prey 
upon them, and education is no exception. 
There are those within the ranks of the private- 
school promoters who have no_ professional 
pride and who are perfectly willing to turn pri- 
vate education into a business enterprise in 
order that they may be afforded a living. The 
general public would frown upon any liberal- 
arts college that was conducted by an individual 
for personal profit or was organized by the 
selling of stock, and yet a large number of sec- 
ondary schools properly fall into this category. 

The educational section of a recent edition 
of a large western metropolitan newspaper re- 
sembled a cireus poster. The educational ad- 
vertisements reminded one of the ballyhoo of 
the barkers in front of the many sideshows, 
each competing with the others to attract the 
largest crowd. Such schools not only disgrace 
all private schools but bring disrespect upon 
the entire teaching profession. If a school is 
filling a real educational need by devoting itself 
to a worthy and necessary objective, there is no 
necessity for that school to display its wares by 
ostentatious advertising. A dignified announce- 
ment of its program will be sufficient for inter- 
ested patrons, and such modest statements will 
be in keeping with the spirit of true education. 
Parents should hold in suspicion any so-called 
school that stoops to pretentious advertising, 
for such practice indicates that that institution 
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is not the institution that it should be, and the 
doors of that school should be closed in the 
interests of genuine education. A red-letter day 
will dawn for American edueation when this 
type of school is no longer tolerated either by 
the teaching profession or by the general public. 

In the fourth place, the private school needs 
the assistance of the colleges and universities. 
This help should be twofold. 


should assist the private schools to improve their 


First, eollegves 


status by refusing recognition to those institu 
tions that unquestionably exist for the sole 
purpose of feeding the mouths of the proprie 
tors. This policy once inaugurated would soon 
clean the educational temple of those who are 
Second, 


the universities can assist by offering in the de 


desecrating it for the sake of a “job.” 


partments of edueation courses covering the 
problems peculiar to the private school. Al 
though the educational process is the same in all 
types of schools, there are problems peculiar 
to the independent institution, and schools of 
education should take cognizance of this fact. 
The author is aware of only two universities 
Others should 


give consideration to the problems of the pri 


that have recognized this need. 


vate school. 

In the fifth place, the private schools need a 
national association; the function of which 
would be to raise the standards and to keep the 
ranks free from those who would destroy the 
real function of the-independent school. An 
attempt has recently been made in one of the 
western states to form an association of private 
schools for that purpose, but no local organiza 
tion can accomplish the thing that needs to be 
done. 

In the sixth place, the private school needs 
the financial support of people of material 
means, for no independent school can function 
properly in a democracy unless it receives mate- 
rial aid. Richard M. Gummere, speaking un- 
doubtedly from his experiences as head master, 
has said in a recent article (SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, August 30, 1941) that the private school 
of the future must attract those of intellectual 
ability. No school can inaugurate such a policy 
unless it has financial help, for intellectual abil- 
ity is not confined to those with the necessary 
means to pay the average tuition of private edu- 


eation. A very limited number of schools have 
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financial help through scholarships and endow- 
ments. Such help must be given to all private 
schools that wish to complement the work of the 
public school. This help must come from those 
of means who have been impressed with the fact 
that the private school is essential in a demoe- 
» feel 


a duty, as well as a privilege, to give 


racy. Those of means should be made t 

that it 1 

not only to colleges but also to private secondary 
} 


schools 


What shall be the status of private secondary 
education? That it has a place in our American 


¢ 


educational system is a facet that no thinking 


educator can deny. Because it is essential, it 
needs a worthy place and consideration in that 
system. The policy of indifference will never 
improve its status. Only as its cause is cham 


pioned by those who clearly visualize its prop: 


function, can private education come into its 


own. The cause needs the help of the gener: 
public, of the people engaged in public educa 
tion and of the private-school people as the; 
frankly face their own problems. 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NortH HOLLYWoopD, CALIF. 


Correspondence... 





SHOULD COLLEGE TEACHERS JOIN 
THE AFT?—A REPLY TO PRO- 
FESSOR WAKEHAM! 


SOME years ago a group of teachers in a large 
state university asked themselves what they 
might do to serve their profession more effec- 
tively than seemed possible with the existing 
modes of organization on and off the campus. 

We were frankly worried about a number of 
things—the ease with which needed university 
appropriations were blocked or curtailed in the 
state legislature; the way faculty administra- 
tion and inner departmental relations were fall- 
ing into undemoeratie patterns—by inadver- 
tence and inertia rather than by design; the 
absence of responsible discussion on matters 
vital to internal and external policy; the low 
salary levels; the nonexistence of sabbatical 
leaves; the ambiguity surrounding tenure and 
promotions; the barrenness and flaecidity of 
faculty meetings and the general inability of 
the faculty to deal with common problems of 
the whole adventure of edueation in which we 
were engaged; the meagerness of our contacts 
with the public-school teachers in our midst, 
despite the readiness with which many con- 
demned the inadequacy of the publie schools, 
and finally, the general sense of remoteness 
from, and helplessness before, the political and 
economie forees outside, which were constantly 
affecting us and upon which we, as educators, 
eould rarely or never bring our own indepen- 
dent professional judgment to bear. 


1See G. Wakeham’s Article of the same title in 
ScHooL AND Society, November 15, 1941. 


We were increasingly aware of numerous 
groups in the community advocating policies 
hostile to the needs of our democratie public 
education system, policies which, if carried 
through, would negatively affect the schools and 
the university, their teaching staffs and their 
students. We were informed enough to know 
that then pending federal legislation, like the 
bill for federal aid to education would, if 
passed, be a great boon to education in our own 
state, and we looked vainly for leadership in its 
behalf. 

This was no dissident group hostile to the 
university administration and intent upon pro- 
test and controversy. It was largely composed 
of just those faculty members who had long ago 
established some reputation for the positive 
quality of their democratic faith. Many of 
them had given energetic service both to the 
university and to the larger community outside. 
Some had for long been members of the AAUP. 
Some had paid dues to and worked with the 
NEA. These were important and valuable or- 
ganizations. But the NEA took no interest at 
all in the teacher at the college level. The 
AAUP on the campus had occasionally raised 
questions, but it rarely met; its activities were 
few and limited in seope. More important, the 
policy of the national organization was wholly 
unsuited to deal with the wide range of prob- 
lems pressing upon education in the great crisis 
of our times, problems which in our opinion re- 
quired the, persistent initiative and leadership, 
both loeally and nationally, of all educators. 
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A eareful study of the constitution and his- 


t 


ory of the AFT convineed us that this national 
organization of teachers was worth a trial. We 
were impressed with its many active locals, its 
rrowing college section, its twenty-two active 
national committees, the reports of its vivid an- 
nual conventions and the practical idealism of 
its program of “democracy in education—edu- 
eation for democracy.” Membership in the 
AFT held the promise of effective service to 
urselves as teachers and to the cause of demo- 

‘atie edueation throughout the state. 

To all of us the affiliation with labor, one of 
the unique features, but by no means the sole 
feature of the AFT, seemed both reasonable 
and desirable. We did not regard labor unions, 
in terms of the fear-ridden fantasy of reaction- 
aries, as organizations bent upon violence, con- 
spiracy, subversive machinations and war. We 
conjured up no picture either of hell or of 
heaven. We saw the labor movement soberly 
as the embodiment of the needs, hopes and 
efforts of tens of millions of Americans for a 
decent existence for themselves and their chil- 
dren, as a major process of present-day democ- 
racy. We knew that the American system of 
publie edueation was itself, from the first, due 
in great part to the pressures of organized 
labor. It was an historical reality that the 
general meeting of mechanics and workingmen 
in New York resolved in 1829: 

That next to life and liberty we consider eduea- 
tion the greatest blessing bestowed upon mankind, 

that public funds should be appropriated to 
the purpose of education upon a regular system 
that shall ensure the opportunity to every indi- 
vidual of obtaining a competent education before 
he shall have arrived at the age of maturity. 


In Philadelphia, they declared in the same 
year: 

No system of education, which a freeman can 
accept, has yet been established for the poor; 
whilst thousands of dollars of the public money has 
been appropriated for building colleges and acade- 
mies for the rich. 

In 1830, in Delaware, labor placed this clause 
in its constitution: 

Let us unite at the polls and give our votes to no 
candidate who is not pledged to support a rational 


system of education to be paid for out of the public 
funds. 
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Throughout the past century this has been 
the consistent educational position of the Amer 
ican labor movement. The needs of the teach 
ing profession and the needs of labor have con 
stantly coincided. This natural affinity between 
labor and education, in our opinion, justified 
the labor affiliation of the AFT. 


its assumption that mutual understanding, sym- 


We agreed in 


pathy and support between edueators and the 
ordinary men and women of the country was 
the solid rock upon which an expanding demo- 
cratic educational system must rest. 

Another side of the picture was the fact that 
a decade of economie depression had brought 
an ever-growing demand from business for the 
curtailment of educational expenditures. 
Schools had been closed, budgets slashed, teach- 
ers dismissed, classes overcrowded, all over the 
restriction raised the 


country. Advocates of 


dangerous ery of “a holiday for science.” They 
were beginning to say that there was too much 
Leading American educators like 
Child and 


pointing up the dangers in this drive against 


education. 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Connts were 
the schools. “Are American Teachers Free?” 
asked H. K. Beale in the title of a book which 
canvassed the whole picture. So that, while 
the demand of labor throughout the country 
was for the expansion of social services and 
education, the opposite was the ease in the 
position of business. 

The logie of the situation indicated that an 
edueational policy of affiliation with labor was 
nothing but common sense. The teaching pro- 
fession could not regard itself as above the 
battle, indifferent to the victory of counsels of 
The record of AFT 


revealed 


expansion or restriction. 


experience throughout the country 
how, again and again, its labor affiliation could 
muster labor’s support in defeating restrictive 
legislation against the schools, in defending 
teachers who had been dismissed, in reopening 
Affiliation 


seemed sound, both as a practical policy and in 


schools which had been closed. 
terms of democratic idealism. 
Such then is the true picture of the reasons 
and motives which actuated a group of college 
There 
ean be no doubt from all accounts available 
that something like this is the story behind 
every AFT local in the country. 


teachers to form a loeal of the AFT. 


There is only 
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one kind of partisanship worthy of the edu- 
eator. He must lean in the direction that will 
strengthen the democratic life of the commu- 
nity, and on grounds at once realistic and ideal- 
istic. As a teacher in difficult times his position 
is vulnerable. His profession holds in trust the 
fate of education, and its experience and judg- 
ment should be courageously expressed in word 
and action. It is strange that the charge of 
one-sided partisanship should be raised against 
the AFT for its affiliation with labor when 
nobody seems to think it worthy of comment 
that so large a number of college teachers be- 
come members of chambers of commerce, or, on 
the other hand, that so many of them abdicate 
their social responsibilities as guardians of edu- 
cation’s welfare by blindly assuming that the 
educator is above the battle for the maintenance 
of a democratic system of education. 

No teacher worthy of the name would sub- 
ordinate professional integrity and the obliga- 
tions of democratie citizenship to counsels of 
expediency and caution. Mr. Wakeham calls 
the college teacher intelligent and altruistie and 
advises him in the same breath to consider his 
comfortable salary and the charming amenities 
In effect, 
he asks the professor to be timid and self-seek- 


of his post, to let sleeping dogs lie. 


ing and to ignore the needs of the less fortu- 
nate members of his profession—the vast ma- 
jority whose salaries are less than $3,000—to 
ignore also the forees which menace democ- 
racy and democratic education. Characteristi- 
cally enough, his article nowhere suggests that 
he has ever concerned himself with those forces 
or that he is aware of their existence. He 
places his counsels in the mouth of a labor 
leader. Any member of the AFT knows that 
the authentie labor spokesman is more likely to 
complain bitterly against the white-collar prej- 
udices of most teachers and their attitude of 
superiority and indifference towards workers 
whose children are under their tutelage. 

At another point, Mr. Wakeham deplores the 
spectacle of educators seeking to influence leg- 


islatures to pass educational appropriations. 
Faculties, he writes, lose by being in politics. 
Let them humbly rely upon the nobility of their 
calling and the silent power of their example. 
In contrast, he draws a lurid picture of the edu- 
eators who would ignore this advice as trouble- 
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makers seeking to extort funds from legisla- 
tures by political chicanery. It is a picture dear 
to every enemy of publie education who would 
persuade the public that “educational bloes” are 
constantly wallowing in the trough of public 
Yet it is a commonplace to-day that 
tireless efforts are needed, not only to secure 
required educational appropriations, but also to 
prevent legislatures from diverting educational 
levies already on the statutes to other purposes, 
whether worthy or not, and from succumbing 
to the persistent pressure of “economy lobbies,” 


funds. 


taxpayers’ leagues and budget balancers, who 
manifest none too tender susceptibilities toward 
either education or democracy. But, surpris- 
ingly enough, for Mr. Wakeham it is the edu- 
cator, vocal in behalf of the adequate finance 
of the schools, who is the extorter using methods 
of political chicanery! 

Quite consistent with this perverse charge is 
Mr. Wakeham’s claim to the possession of spe- 
cial knowledge that the true aims of the AFT 
are to entice a majority of the faculty, by fair 
means or foul, into its fold and then to indulge 
in an orgy of racketeering and coercion to the 
advantage of its own designing leadership. A 
One can not but wonder how 
so gross an appeal to ignorance and fear could 
be formulated in the context of educational 


pretty picture! 


discussion. 

But one can assume that the real secret of 
this whole article, presented as a_ diatribe 
against the AFT, is revealed in the quotation 
from Isaiah with which it closes. Mr. Wake- 
ham also can quote scriptures to his purpose: 
“Associate yourselves, O ye people, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces.” 

To all men who either teach or labor to-day 
and who regard themselves as free citizens in a 
democracy, comes this piece of wisdom, torn 
from an ancient context. Let us paraphrase 
Mr. Wakeham’s intent: “Venture not, O ye 
people, to cooperate in seeking a remedy for 
the ills that beset you, lest those who are your 
betters and your masters destroy you utterly.” 
Astounding counsel! It asks every democratic 
organization in the country to disband. Only 
one movement in modern times has carried out 
the program. Gleichschaltung it is called in 
Germany; in Italy its command is to “Believe! 
Obey! Fight!” “Dangerous Thoughts” is the 
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Japanese version. And by its own brutal 
method every free association of the people, 
from labor unions to Rotary clubs, from Luth- 
erans to Free Masons—to say nothing of the 


Books... 
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desecration done to edueation—has been either 
destroyed or put into a dictator’s straightjacket. 
JOSEPH W. CoHEN 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





BENJAMIN FINE’S BOOK ON COLLEGE 
PUBLICITY 
College Publicity in the United States. By Ben- 
JAMIN FINE. New York: 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
$2.35. 


In these rapidly moving times when, amidst 


xvill, 178 pp. 
Bureau 
Columbia University, 1941. 


an increasingly complex society and accelerated 
change, the one-time secure base of college sup- 
port, the endowment, is menaced by stunted 
growth and shrinking yields, there appears on 
the horizon the prospect of a shift in dependence 
from large sums given by a few to smaller sums 
given by many; publie taxation and mass sup- 
port seem to be coming to the forefront as the 
assurance of security and salvation for our pri- 
vate and public colleges and universities respec- 
tively. In the light of this prospect, Dr. Fine’s 
pioneering work regarding the interpretation of 
higher education to the public assumes special 





importance. 

The fact, likewise, that Dr. Fine in his person 
presents us with a synthesis of the competent 
student of education and the active newspaper- 
man, reflected throughout the work from which 
the mature voice of experience talks to us in our 
own language, lends particular emphasis to the 
positive achievement of his volume. 

The relative newness of college publicity as 
“a conscious, recognized function of many col- 
leges and universities,” and Dr. Fine’s skilful 
treatment of its brief history in one chapter 
(Chapter III), also contributes appreciably to 
the functional value of the study, the major por- 
tion of which deals with down-to-earth facts, 





Reports... 


ranging from what college presidents and news- 
papermen consider to be the objectives of college 
publicity (Chapter IV) and working principles 
which should guide the reporting of college news 
(Chapter VIII) to the size of publicity budgets 
and the academie rank of the publicity director 
(Chapter V). 

Speaking, as Dr. Fine does, as a former diree- 
tor of college publicity and at present the eduea 
tional editor of The New York Times, who has 
handled thousands of publicity releases and been 
in different kinds of publicity situations, every 
person interested in interpreting higher edueca- 
tion to the general public may read with profit 
his sound theoretical principles and_ practical 
suggestions; those dealing with “the social im- 
(Chapter VIT) 
and the establishment of a closer press relation- 


plications of college publicity” 


ship as well as those dealing with the duties of 
the publicity director and the technical stand 
ards for publicity releases (Chapters V and 
VII). 

This approach, strengthened by the author’s 
easy style, by the illustrative tables, by valuable 
conelusions and constructive reeommendations, 
bodes well of becoming for a time the guide book 
for all persons in higher edueation who are con- 
cerned in any way with its interpretation to the 
general public, and to make many look forward 
with eagerness to his manual on the subject 
which is fortunately scheduled for early publi- 


eation. 
JACOB I. HARTSTEIN 


YESHIVA COLLEGE (NEW YORK CITY) AND 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY, 
BROOKLYN 





SPEEDING-UP PROGRAMS IN LAND- 


GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
i UNIVERSITIES 
i Ir may be assumed that the following ques- 





tions would be worthy of consideration by ad- 
ministrative officers contemplating the speeding 
up of graduation without sacrificing scholastic 
standards: 
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(1) Should an 


basis, go on (a) a three-semester plan or (b) a 


institution, now on a semester 


four-quarter plan or should it (¢) simply increase 
the length of its summer session? 

(2 Should the degree course be accelerated for 
students in all fields or simply in such fields as the 
natural sciences, engineering, medicine and the 
technical vocational fields? 

(3) Should an institution, now on a semester 
basis, involve itself in the many details which will 
certainly grow out of a change to a four-quarter 
plan? 

(4) What additional costs are involved? 


In order to bring light on questions (1) and 
(2) above, on January 10, 1942, questionnaires 
were sent to 47 of the 52 land-grant colleges and 
universities and to the 17 state universities which 
are not land-grant institutions, requesting infor- 
mation concerning “speed-up” plans to meet the 
war emergency. Replies were received from all 
17 of the land-grant institutions and from all 17 
state universities. On January 30, a summary 
of replies received was sent to each institution 
concerned asking (1) that errors in interpreta- 
tion be pointed out, (2) that results of any sub- 
sequent action taken be reported and (3) that 
any objections to publication of the material be 
raised. Fifteen institutions reported subsequent 
action taken or requested changes in interpreta- 
tion. Accordingly, this report presents an ap- 
parently accurate picture as of February 9, 
1942. 

For convenience of presentation, the report- 
been divided into two 


ing institutions have 


groups: Group I, 44 institutions normally on a 
semester basis; Group II, 20 institutions nor- 
mally on a quarter basis. 

The plans of the 44 institutions in Group I 


may be elassified as follows: 


1. Three-semester plan adopted—universities of 
North Dakota 
(provisional for engineering only) and West Vir- 


California, Delaware, Maryland, 
ginia; Purdue and Cornell universities; state and 
agricultural and mechanical colleges of Colorado, 
New Mexico (provisional) and Texas; state col- 
leges of Rhode 
Island. 


» 


2. Four-quarter 


Mississippi, Pennsylvania and 


plan adopted—Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Kentucky and Uni- 
versity of Missouri (law and medicine only). The 


State University of Iowa reports that the College 
of Medicine is on a year-round basis and that pos- 





sibly the colleges of Dentistry, Engineering an 
Pharmacy will also go on this basis. 

3. Length of Summer Session and/or offerin 
increased—universities of Arkansas, Arizona, Con 
Idaho, Maine, N; 
braska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 


necticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin (pro 
visional increase to twelve-week summer session 
and state colleges of Massachusetts and Washing 
ton. 

4. Problem still under study—universities of Al; 
bama, Illinois, Michigan, Nevada and South Caro 
lina; Kansas State College and Clemson (8S. C. 
College. 


The plans of the 20 institutions in Group I! 
may be elassified as follows: 

1. Four-quarter plan adopted—universities ot 
Colorado, North Carolina, 
Minnesota (medicine), Utah (provisional) and Vi 
ginia; state colleges of Iowa and Michigan; Nortli 
Dakota and Utah (provisial) agricultural colleges ; 
Ohio State University and Virginia Polytechn 
Institute. 

2. Length of Summer Session and/or offerings 
increased—universities of Montana and Washing 
ton and North Carolina State College. 

3. Problem still under study—University of Or 
gon, Oregon State College and South Dakota Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College. 


Georgia, Tennesse 


Practically all the institutions studied have 
already effected or are planning to effect some 
sort of speeding-up of graduation. Most ot 
them are increasing the length of summer ses 
sions and/or the number of course offerings. 
Twelve of the 44 institutions normally operating 
on semester bases are going over to the three 
semester plan; only a few have changed to a 
four-quarter scheme. Eleven of the 19 institu 
tions normally operating on quarter bases with 
summer sessions (varying from five to eleven or 
twelve weeks) have changed to full four-quarter 
years; three more have increased summer ses 
sions to something short of a regular twelve- 
week quarter. 

In the fields of medicine, engineering and the 
natural sciences, there appears to be the most 
general acceleration in all types of institution. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND PRO- 
VISIONS FOR EDUCATION! 

FoLLOWING the economie difficulties of 1929 
and 1930, attempted retrenchments affected edu- 
cational provisions. In 1932, the days in session 
in the Tampa (Fla.) school system dropped to 
151. From year to year various city systems 
showed similar changes and, in Toledo, the num- 
ber fell from 190 in 1938 to 170 in 1939. 

Other schools maintained their regular school 
term with considerable differences in the yearly 
per-pupil expenditure. 

In 1939, E. L. Thorndike’s “Your City” was 
published, with the following among other per- 
tinent statements concerning the qualifications 
of a good eity: 

Other things being equal, that city is better whose 
tizens are given more dollars worth of educational 
pportunity, and more of whose young people can 
tay in sehool. 

The above facts were particularly meaningful 
to one in the Dayton (Ohio) area because that 
city school system was among those affected. 
Thorndike’s statement led to a little investiga- 
tion which disclosed that the Dayton juvenile 
court reports indicated an increased juvenile 
delinquency accompanying the decreased educa- 
tional provisicns. With this fact and the Thorn- 
dike book at hand, a study of the correlation 
between educational provisions and juvenile de- 
linquency appeared pertinent. 

Since Dayton was the key city of interest, 
United States cities with populations of 100,000 
to 300,000 aecording to the 1930 census were 
selected for study. Sixty-nine were recorded. 

With the help of Richard Allaman of the 
Dayton Juvenile Court returns were obtained 
from 57 of the 66 cities’ juvenile courts. Fifty 
city superintendents returned data. The desired 
data including days in session, eases of juvenile 
delinquency and per-pupil expenditure were 
obtained for 42 cities for the years 1932 to 1939 
inclusive. 

Kleven cities showed changes of more than 
one week in length of school term during the 
period reported. Rank correlations between 
the number of days in session and number of 

1A digest of E. H. Swaim’s thesis for the mas- 


ter’s degree, on file in Miami University library, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


cases of juvenile delinquency from the eight 
years’ data of each city provided negative rho’s 
of 16, da. ae 45, 55, .57,.420, 84, 92 ands. 

Using the 42 cities which provided data on 
(1) average days in session, (2) average cases 
of delinquency per one-thousand population and 
(3) average per-pupil expenditure for the eight- 
years period, r,, =— .40, r,;,=.61 and r,, 39. 
The multiple, R,,,3,, was — .44. 

The variations in rank correlations showed 
that the number of days school was in session 
was a factor in juvenile delinquency, the impor- 
tance of which varied greatly from city to city. 

The correlations between (1) days in session 
and (2) juvenile delinquency, and between (3) 
per-pupil expenditure and (2) juvenile delin- 
queney were practically equal. Evidently keep- 


ing the schools in session and adequately finane 


C ing their program have similar effects upon 


lessening juvenile delinquency. The high rela- 
tionships between the two factors, days in ses 
sion and per-pupil expenditure, indicated the 
overlapping of effect upon juvenile delinquency 
which is shown by the multiple, R.,,,, =—- 44. 
Since variation of the effectiveness of the edu 
cational factors upon juvenile delinquency from 
city to city was apparent, it seems advisable 
that each city should ealeulate these relation 
ships in its own situation and make provisions 
in accordance with the findings. Otherwise, the 
results of this study indicate the desirability of 
a generosity of both time and money for eduea- 
eas R. W. EpMIsToN 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 


JXFORD, OHI . ‘ 
. — E. H. Swarm 


DAYTON, OHIO 


sma 8 , 


Annual Report, 1989 and 1940. Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, Ine. Pp. 91. Illus- 
trated. Published by the foundation, 420 Lexing 
ton Avenue, New York. 1941. 
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BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. A Bibliography of Recent 
Educational Bibliographies (reprinted from Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, October, 
1941). Pp. 481-512. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore. 1941. 40¢; 50¢ with covers. 
Annotated. May be obtained from the author, 
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School of Education, New York University, Wash 
ington Square, New York Dr. Brickman is a fre 
quent contributor to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


a 
Educational Policies Commission. 4 War Policy 
for American Schools. Pp. 47. NEA. 1942. 
10¢. 
The commission's proposal calls for the establish- 


served category of youth between 17 and 


ment of a re 
inclusive, who could serve to better 


19 years of age, 


advantage in fields for which they are peculiarly 
fitted and for which they may need appropriately 
directed, additional education Eleven “priorities 


in education are listed for the consideration of school 
boards and educational workers. These “appropriate 
war duties of the schools should be given imme- 
diate priority in time, attention, personnel and funds 
over any and all other activities.” 


+ 
Experiment by Schools, Radio and Government. 
Pp. v+80. Department of the Interior. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1941. For 


sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 20¢. 


a 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and Louis V. NEWKIRK. 
The Graphic Arts (Industrial Arts Education 
Series). Pp. vii +160. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
1942. $1.32. 


intended as a text-book in industrial arts 


Basically 
high schools, this volume may 


for junior and senior 


be useful wherever teachers employ projects and 
activities It is primarily concerned with book- 
making 
as 
KANDEL, I. L. ‘*‘The End of an Era.’’ Eighteenth 


Educational Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. xviii+ 393. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1941. $3.70. 
This Yearbook varies frem the preceding volumes by 
being written entirely by the editor, Dr. Kandel. The 
volume presents a review of the developments in 
world education during the past two decades in the 
light of the conflicts in modern thought and culture 
in general as well as in political doctrines. It 
brings up to date the studies of Dr. Kandel in the 
field of comparative education, and by contrasts and 
comparisons stresses the challenge which democracies 
must face not only in the administration and or- 
ganization of education but in developing an appro- 
priate philosophy of education to meet the current 
world crisis 


e 
EUGENE Perry. Democratic-Republican So- 
1800 (Columbia Studies in Amer- 
Pp. xii+256. Columbia 


LINK, 

crettes, 1790 
ican Culture, No. 9). 
University Press. 1942. $2.75. 

Including “The Appearance of Popular Societies,” 
“Popular Societies as Social Forces,” ‘The Demo- 
cratic Spirit of ’76 Awakens,” “The Analysis of 
Membership,” “The Social Philosophy of the Demo- 
eratie Clubs,” “The Program and Activities of the 
Clubs,” “Schools of Political Knowledge,” “The At- 
tack upon Democracy,” “The Achievements and In- 
fluence of the Societies.” Merle Curti, professor of 
history, Teachers College, Columbia University, sup- 
plies a Foreword, 

” 


WILLIAM S. PALEY and 
EpwarpD R. Murrow. Jn Honor of a Man and an 
Ideal—Three Talks on Freedom. Pp. 35. The 
Columbia Broadeasting System, New York City. 
1941, 


MAcLEISH, ARCHIBALD, 


American Society and the 
S. Crofts. 


Praca, C. H., and others. 
Changing World. Pp. xiii+601. F. 
1942. $3.50. 
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For several years the departments of history, eco 
nomics, political science and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina have been engaged in the 
joint enterprise of conducting an introductory course 
in social science. This book is an outgrowth of the 
last part of that course. “Our purpose has con- 
stantly been to describe and analyze rather than to 
present a blueprint for social reconstruction, 3 
Before there can be constructive thought, there must 
be an intelligent awareness of the nature and extent 
of the problems. . 
* 

Report of the Sub-Committee (The Committee for 
the Study of the Care and Education of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children in the Publie Schools 
of the City of New York) on The Education of 
Children with Tuberculosis, Pp. xi+17. Pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of New York 
City, 110 Livingston, Brooklyn. 1941. 


RIDER, JOHN F. Automatic Record Changers and 
Recorders. Pp. 723. Illustrated. John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., 404 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
1941. $6.00. 

A comprehensive technical copiously illus- 
trated, on “Motors and Drives,” “Recorders and 
Phonographs,” “Automatic Record Changers.” 


WIEDEFELD, M. THERESA. ‘‘An Experimental Study 
in Developing History Reading-Readiness with 
Fourth Grade Children.’’ The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education, No. 31. Pp. 
x+80. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
1942. $1.25. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the value 
of a pre-text-book method of instruction in history 
as a means of developing history reading-readiness 
for fourth-grade children ready to begin the study of 
history as a text-book subject. 

e 


WISE, MARGARET LUKES, and CLARA BELLE THOMP- 
SON. Handbook for a Soldier’s Family and 
Friends. Pp. 40. Home Institute, 109 West 19th 
Street, New York. 1942. 15¢, plus 1¢ to cover 
cost of mailing. 

Helpful hints on keeping up morale. 
@ 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE (and the Division of Tests 
and Measurements). ‘‘Appraisal of Growth in 
Reading.’’ Educational Research Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, No. 
2. Pp. v+42. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 110 Livingston, Brooklyn. 1941. 
35¢. 

This bulletin has three major purposes: (1) to indi- 
cate new concepts of reading and to show their rela- 
tion to trends in appraising growth in reading; (2) 
to outline the objectives of reading and to discuss 
selected tests or measures appropriate for each ob- 
jective ; (3) to guide teachers and supervisors in con- 
ducting a program of appraisal in reading. 

o 


Youth and the Future. The General Report of the 

American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. Pp. xix+296. Published 
by the council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 
1942. $2.50. 
Adjusted to the wartime present, this highly signifi- 
eant report provides a valuable perspective on imme- 
diate and urgent problems and a long-range program 
for youth. A Foreword is provided by Floyd W. 
Reeves ; an Introduction, by Owen D. Young, and the 
concluding chapter, “Meaning for Life,’’ by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 


study, 





